AMONG THE FLORIDA KEYS. 


A SUMMER VACATION ALONG THE CORAL-REEFS OF SOUTHERN FLORIDA. 

By Charles Frederick Holder. 


Chapter IX. 

For an instant Tom was lost to sight, but he 
soon reappeared, rope in hand, now under water 
and now above, rushing at railway speed behind 
his strange steed, which was plowing along and 
snorting like a grampus. 

“ Hang on, Tom ; don’t let go! ” shouted the 
boys. “We’ll pick you up.” 

Tom, who was an excellent swimmer, soon 
placed himself upon the surface and enjoyed the 
sport, an occasional cheer testifying that he was 
all right. The boys at once put out the oars, but 
though they gave way with a will, they were quickly 
left far behind. The big fish was headed toward 
the shoal and the Professor, seeing that it would 
probably turn, tried to head it off. Tom occa¬ 
sionally attempted to check his mad charger by 
striking the bottom with his feet and holding back, 
but his efforts were useless; he was dragged ahead 
again and, when the fish turned suddenly, it be¬ 
came evident that he must either catch hold of the 
boat or abandon his prize. 

“ Catch the boat as you go by,” shouted Bob. 

On they came. The shark went faster still as 
he saw the boat, which was now moving in the 
same direction. A few moments more and Tom 
was alongside, four or five strong arms hauled 
him aboard, and the Professor, who was in the 
bow, took the line (to which Tom still clung) and 
made it fast. 

All hands now hauled on the line and the boat 
was soon directly over the big fish. After so 
brave a fight, he was beginning to show signs of 
fatigue. The Professor sent his grains into the 
shark’s head, and with a few sturdy splashes the 
monster finally gave up the struggle and was soon 
towed to the beach, dead. 

“ Well,” said Tom as he leaped ashore, “ that’s 
the queerest ride I ever had. What a story to tell 
the fellows at home !— eh, boys ? ” 

The shark was found to be ten feet six inches 
long, and the Professor, cutting open the stomach, 
showed that it contained sea-weed, holothurians, 
and the remains of sea-urchins. 

“It is too sluggish to catch fish,” the Professor 
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explained, “ and prefers to root for food, as the 
pigs do.” 

Leaving the shark to the crabs, intending to 
return at another time to secure the curious hinge¬ 
shaped jaw, the boats pulled for the fort, where 
they arrived in good time. 

Next morning, with plenty of bait aboard, they 
pushed for the fishing grounds near Sand Key. 
Nearing the middle buoy, the boat rounded to, 
the killock was dropped, the sprit unshipped, and 
then the mast, also, and soon all hands were ready 
for fishing. The lines were somewhat smaller 
than cod-lines, but very strong, the sinker being on 
the end and the hook about four to six inches from 
it. Tom Derby had his line over first, and con¬ 
sequently was the first to lose his bait. Then 
Douglas gave his line a tremendous jerk and said, 
“ Heigh-ho! I’ve caught something! ” 

The fish tugged and so did Douglas. At last, 
winding the line around his wrist, he managed to 
start the fish, and, after a splendid fight, flung his 
“ catch ” into the boat. It proved to be a reddish 
brown and yellow fish, with an enormous open 
mouth. 

“A grouper,” announced Professor Howard. 
“That’s a good catch, Douglas, and worth the 
fight.” 

Before the grouper — a member of the Perch 
family — was off the hook, Vail had another, and 
then the bites came thick and fast. Soon Bob 
Carrington was hauling in, hand over hand. “ I 
must have caught a ball of cord,” he said. 

There was no pulling; the fish came in as a 
dead-weight, and in a moment Bob had drawn up 
and lifted into the boat something that looked 
precisely like a porcupine and was quite as large. 

“ Hey, don’t put him near me,” cried Ramsey, 
drawing up his legs. 

“What is it?” said Raymond. 

“ Is he dead?” asked Eaton. 

“It ’s a porcupine fish — the Diodon,” said 
Professor Howard, “ and a big fellow, too.” 

The boys danced around in a lively manner to 
keep out of the prickly fellow’s way. 

“ Good gracious, he ’s growing larger,” an¬ 
nounced Tom. “ Give him room ! ” 
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Indeed, the fish was swelling, and in a few min¬ 
utes was much larger, and as round as a ball. 

He *d be a nice customer to meet if you were 
in swimming,” said Bob. 

Ludlow now landed a beautiful fish with silvery 
sides and yellow fins. The Professor said it was 
sometimes called a “ yellow*tail.” 

Soon Raymond flung into the boat a hideous- 
looking brown fish. Well, he *s a beauty ! ” cried 
Bob, inspecting the new-comer. 

That ’s a jew-fish,” said Professor Howard. 
“ And if you hook another, see that it does n*t 
pull you overboard. Sometimes they are very 
large.” 

The fishing went on with the best possible luck 
until, suddenly, Ramsey felt a quick tug on his 
line, and, hauling up, found that both hook and 
sinker had disappeared. 

“ That is the work of sharks,” Professor Howard 
declared. “You may as well haul up now, for 
they will take all your hooks and drive the other 
fish away.” 

The lines were drawn up, the sail shaken out, 
and they were soon drifting down the channel. 

“ What a queer cloud that is,” said Bob, point¬ 
ing to the west. 

It was a low, black cloud, toward which an arm 
seemed reaching up from the water. 

“It’s a water-spout,” said the Professor, “and 
there’s another ahead of us. See how it creeps 
down and joins the column that meets it from be¬ 
low. There they go ! ” 

The two columns had formed and were moving 
along to the east, dead ahead. Then one crossed 
the bows of the boat, and the boys could hear its 
roar as it passed them, its upper end lost in the 
clouds. It was soon gone, and they were propor¬ 
tionately relieved, for, as Douglas said, “it 
would n’t do us any good to have too close an ac¬ 
quaintance with that fellow.” 

As they neared the North Key, Long John came 
alongside in the dinghy and informed them that 
they were over some excellent fishing-grounds. 

He had but made the statement when, as if in 
proof, a school of mullets Jumped from the water 
directly ahead, followed by a monster fish that 
evidently landed among them all, judging from 
the subsequent confusion. 

“ It’s a barracuda,” said Long John, in a hoarse 
whisper, picking up his grains and signaling the 
boys to stop. The boys backed water, and in a few 
moments were rewarded by an exhibition of the 
boatman’s skill with the grains. He turned the 
dinghy’s bow so as to have the sun in the fish’s 
eyes, and, throwing over some fifteen feet of a 
line with a white rag attached at the end, he sculled 
slowly and noiselessly ahead with his left hand, 
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while in his right he balanced the long and slen¬ 
der spear. Not a motion did he make, but stood 
so still and rigid that he and the boat seemed one. 

He had moved along in this way almost a hun¬ 
dred yards, when he suddenly ceased sculling, and 
raising the spear with both hands, he hurled it in 
a graceful curve some twenty feet astern. As it 
left his hands, he pulled in the oar with a jerk, 
threw over the coil of line attached to the grains, 
and made ready for the struggle. For the big 
fish, having sighted the rag and followed it out of 
curiosity, was well caught. As the grains struck, 
the handle came from the socket, and off darted 
the barracuda, making the line whistle through the 
water and the foam fly in a manner that showed 
he was a game fish. 

The boys bent to their oars and were soon near 
the dinghy. It was dancing around in the liveliest 
fashion. Now the fish would dart under the boat, 
bringing the rail down to the water’s edge, and 
then, as suddenly, would leap high in air, trying by 
convulsive shocks to rid himself of the cruel steel. 
But all to no purpose. Longjohn played the line with 
a master-hand, slackening when the rushes were 
too violent, and taking in the slack when the line 
relaxed. Finally, when the boys thought he must 
be entirely worn out by his exertions. Long John 
rapidly hauled in the line as the fish came toward 
him with a rush, and with a sudden dexterous 
twist threw it over the fore rowlock. Almost be¬ 
fore they knew it, the fish was hard and fast along¬ 
side, held in place by the line and only able to 
move ahead with the boat, which he did vigor¬ 
ously. Long John now put out his oar and, by 
steering with it, caused the fish to move them 
toward the Key. He was literally making the big 
fish tow him ashore, and this skillful completion 
of the capture caused shouts of admiration from 
the boys, who were pulling after him. Before 
many minutes the two boats together ran upon the 
white beach of the Key. Long John took a turn 
with the grains-line around his wrists, and with a 
quick jerk landed the big barracuda and left him 
floundering upon the sandy shore. 

Chapter X. 

“What a noble catch he is! ” said Douglas, as 
the boys gathered around Long John. 

“ How fast do you think they went. Professor?” 
asked Vail. 

“ Well, we can only tell by comparison,” replied 
Professor Howard. “ The salmon travels at a rate 
reckoned at forty feet a second — or about half a 
mile a minute. The barracuda is even better fitted 
for speed than the salmon, having a long, pointed 
head, narrow, oval body, powerful and rakish- 
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looking fins. From what we have just seen, I 
should estimate that it could travel one hundred 
feet to the second, or considerably over a mile a 
minute.” 

“ Well, he’s a gamer fish than the trout, is n’t 
he ? ” said Tom. 

‘‘Oh, yes!” replied the Professor. “Barra¬ 
cuda-fishing heads the list of hand-fishing sports 
and requires an amount of skill and patience that 
but few fishermen possess.” 

After Long John had put an end to the fish, 
cleaned it, and stowed it away under a piece of 
sail, the party started over the beach to explore 
what they could of the island, part of which was 
evidently under the water. 

“ North Key,” said the Professor, “ may be con¬ 
sidered the last of the chain of islands in the waters 
of the Florida Reef. There is, as you see, no man¬ 
grove growth here — owing, perhaps, to the strong 
winds which prevent the seeds from taking root, 
and, besides, the winter northers sweep the ridge 
raised by the summer trades, and level it so that 
for several months in the year it is entirely under 
water.” 

A few mornings after this excursion, the expe¬ 
dition under Long John’s guidance was making a 
run across to East Key, some eight miles from the 
fort. The morning was delightful. The sky was 
richly tinted with crimson from the rising sun 
that seemed reflected everywhere. Shoals of fishes 
sprang from the water. Dark-hued rays darted 
aside in graceful curv'es, the musical cry' of the 
laughing-gull sounded above, and every living 
thing seemed enjoying the beautiful morning. 

They rapidly crossed the channel, by Sand and 
Middle Keys, and in an hour were on the great 
reef that surrounded East Key'. The wind had 
died away entirely, and a dead calm left the sails 
hanging straight and lifeless. 

“ Well,” said Professor Howard, “ I’m afraid 
we shall have to pull for it. But it’s only about 
three miles to the Key, and, by working slowly 
along, we may pick up some fine specimens.” 

Long John, who was sculling the dinghy along¬ 
side, kept pace with the larger boat, and his 
watchful eye saw many a choice specimen that 
their inexperienced eyes would have overlooked. 
The water was about fifteen feet deep and so clear 
that the smallest shells could easily be seen from 
above as the boats drifted leisurely along. 

“ See these angel-fishes. How like they are to 
birds,” said Professor Howard, pointing to a 
number of them gliding in and out among the 
coral branches. “ They sweep down, a score at a 
time, as if they were a flock of birds-of-paradisc; 
and there is a parrot-fish — a Scarus. Steady a 
moment! ” 


The boat stopped, and the boys saw a large blue 
and green fish colored like a peacock rise from the 
lower edge of the coral branches, evidently feed¬ 
ing from them. 

“He is breaking off the tips of the coral,” said 
Tom. 

“ Exactly,” said the Professor. “ He belongs 
to a coral-eating family, and that is just what I 
wished you to see. He has jaws of solid enamel 
especially adapted for the purpose.” 

The parrot-fish, when captured, struggled val¬ 
iantly, his brilliant colors flashing in the sun, and 
his beautiful eyes were fixed upon them, appar¬ 
ently begging for pity. 

“ It seems too bad to kill this beautiful creature,” 
said Douglas. 

“ But one may be spared for a specimen,” said 
the Professor, preparing the fatal alcohol. Then 
he showed the boys how wonderfully the saws of 
the scarus were adapted for grinding coral. The 
teeth, they noticed, were incorporated with the 
bone, and grew crowded together in groups of 
five. The jaws worked backward and forward, 
and for this reason the Romans thought it a fish 
that chewed a cud. The fish, at that time, was 
in great demand for the table, and was thought to 
possess powers of speech, and to be able to release 
its friends from nets. 

“No wonder they are named after the parrot,” 
said Vail; “they are like them in color and in 
beak.” 

“ There goes a beautiful fish,” said Douglas, 
pointing to a yellow one with blue stripes and a 
black spot on its tail. 

“It is one of the Chaetodons,” said Professor 
Howard; “they are so evenly balanced that it is 
difficult to distinguish the heads from the tails. 
They are commonly called ‘ four-eyes. ’ ” 

“ It *s a good name for them,” said Ramsey, 
having hurled his grains ineffectually. “ They are 
too keen-sighted to be caught.” 

Here a shout from Long John, who had sculled 
ahead, drew their attention, and pulling up to him 
they found that he had seen a rare shell — a 
“queen conch” or Cassis. It lay at the bottom 
of a shelving bank among some large shrub-corals. 
The great matted mollusk seemed almost elephan¬ 
tine as it glided along the smooth surface, its 
large proboscis, like the trunk of an elephant, ex¬ 
tending far before it. Its mound-like shell seemed 
covered with a checkered cloth; and, indeed, this 
is the soberest part of the Cassis, the gorgeous col¬ 
orings being upon the under surface or shield-like 
face which drags over the mud. 

Tom Derby, who stood on the bows of the boat 
swaying to and fro, suddenly tumbled over into 
the gulf. As the ripples cleared the boys could 
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see him far below, peering cautiously among the 
coral branches. Bob Carrington plunged in after 
him, and soon both boys had deposited the great 
conch in triumph into the boat. It proved a grand 
specimen for the aquarium. The great conches, 
when in the cabinet or on the mantel, are hand¬ 
some ; but they are perfect marvels of beautiful 
coloring when first taken from the water. 


He began to prepare for camping without delay. 
As they shoved ashore, innumerable bright-colored 
crabs were seen to run up the beach and suddenly 
disappear. 

‘‘ Spirit-crabs ! ” announced the Professor ; but 
it seemed an inappropriate name for these singu¬ 
lar, square-bodied creatures, which were of the 
same color as the surrounding sand, into which 
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they ran toward an opening, and struck into it in 
Indian file at a slower pace. The bushes were 
low and thickly tangled, and it proved hard work 
to push through. Hermit-crabs hung on the 
branches and the sand was so undermined by 
land-crabs that the walking was uncertain. 

“ Here *s an opening,’* cried Eaton, and, with 
much satisfaction, they were just about to pass 
through when, with a great rustling, seven or eight 
large flamingoes rose in air just before them. Tom, 
with ever-ready gun, blazed away at them, and 
brought one down; it fell like a rocket-stick on 
Bob’s head. The great bird was uninjured, except 
that its wing was broken, and Bob found it no mean 
antagonist, receiving several hard blows from its 
blunt bill before he could grasp the snake-like 
neck. Finally, however, he secured the bird by 
the neck and legs, and the party moved on to the 
beach. 

“ Don’t flamingoes build nests like mounds?” 
inquired Woodbury. 

“Yes,” replied Professor Howard, “they make 
a high nest, like a column, and stand over it w'hen 
laying. ” 

As they came upon the beach Professor How¬ 
ard, shaking the mangrove-leaves from his coat, 
said, with a laugh, “ Now, Tom, here is a half- 
mile of sand to turn over. If you expect to find 
the pirates’gold before night, you’d better begin.” 

Tom thought the prospects scarcely promising. 
“ I guess I’d rather take a swim,” he said. 

This suited the rest, also. Long John, who had 
just rowed around in his dinghy, hauled it up 
on the beach, and he and the Professor threw 
themselves on the sand, while the boys went into 
the water. The beach shoaled off here, as on the 
other side, with a hard coral bottom, coming to 
the living coral about a hundred feet off shore. 
All the boys had become expert divers from con¬ 
tinued practice, and now' arranged themselves in a 
row, four or five feet distant from one another, in 
order to see which of the party could swim farthest 
under water. 

“ Are you ready? ” said the Professor. 

“ All ready, sir,” they replied. 

“Well, then,— go I ” he called; and at the 
word “ go,” the row of boys disappeared beneath 
the blue waters in a simultaneous dive. Half a 
minute brought most of the swimmers to the sur¬ 
face for breath, but Tom Derby, Vail, Woodbury, 
and Eaton, still kept under. Fully thirty seconds 
after the other three boys came to the surface, 
Tom’s head appeared quite near to the coral belt. 
His victory w'as hailed with cheers, but instead of 
striking out for shore he gave a terrible scream, 
for an instant seemed trying to tear something 
from his body, and then sank out of sight. 


Chapter XL 

As Tom disappeared beneath the weaves, the 
boys, speedily recovering from their first surprise 
and fright, struck out in a body for the scene of 
danger. But Long John and the Professor were 
already in the dinghy, and with a few powerful 
strokes passed the swimmers and reached the spot 
just as Tom appeared at the surface. 

“ A man-o’-war stung him ! ” exclaimed Long 
John. 

“ Keep back, boys! ” cried Professor How’ard, 
waving the swimmers away, and together he and 
Long John lifted the apparently lifeless body into 
the boat. 

Poor Tom presented a terrible appearance. 
Upon his arms and the upper part of his body a 
blue jelly-like mass of tentacles had fastened them¬ 
selves, and seemed eating into the flesh. 

Long John seized the boat-sponge and rubbed 
off the slimy mass, while the Professor forced a 
restorative down Tom’s throat. The greater part 
of the blue slime was soon washed off, and then 
Long John, taking his knife, scraped the skin as 
hard as he dared. A bottle of oil was poured over 
the poisoned parts and brought much relief to 
Tom, who began to show signs of returning con¬ 
sciousness. 

An hour later, as he lay on the shore, under 
the shade of the mangroves, weak but compara¬ 
tively comfortable, he said, in reply to a question 
from Long John: 

“ I came up right under it. I felt as if I had 
fallen into the fire. And then I must have fainted 
away.” 

“ You ’re all right now, though,” said Long John. 
“You ’ll recover from it. I w'as caught in the 
same w'ay myself once.” 

“ Here’s what did it, Tom,” said Bob Carring¬ 
ton, holding up a stick upon which hung something 
that looked like a bubble attached to a long mass 
of blue streamers. 

“What is it. Professor?” Tom asked. 

“ It is the Physaiia^ or Portuguese man-o’-war,” 
replied the Professor. “It is one of the most 
beautiful of all marine animals, and at the same 
time, as you can testify, Tom, one of the most 
dangerous. It is a mere bubble that floats on the 
water, dragging these tentacles after it. They are 
covered w ith minute cells, and when touched throw- 
out millions of barbed darts, carrying w'iih them 
the blue poison which, as you see, has covered 
poor Tom’s arms as w'ith a net-work.” 

“Why do they call them ‘men-o’-war,’ Profes¬ 
sor?” Woodbury inquired. 

“ Because this membrane on the top can be 
spread out by the animal, and, when the wind 
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catches it, the Physalia bowls along like a man-o’- 
war under full sail,” the Professor explained. 

“Some men-o*-war blow up,” said Long John, 
“ and so does this! ” and giving the Physalia a 
blow, he exploded Tom’s uncomfortable assailant, 
which burst with a loud report. 

“Those tentacles into which Tom ran,” con¬ 
tinued the Professor, “ can be lengthened or drawn 
up at will. They are the fishing-lines of the ani¬ 
mal. When a fish touches them he is killed as by 
an electric shock, and then hauled in among the 
tentacles nearer the body and absorbed.” 

They sat for a long time in the shadow of the 
mangroves, discussing the Physalia and other 
curious and kindred forms, until Long John told 
them that the night camp was ready. By this 
time Tom being able to walk without help (though 
he carried the marks of his singular encounter 
for fully a year after), the whole party left for 
the camp, where an excellent supper of turtle 
meat, gull’s eggs, and fried grouper awaited 
them. After watching the rich tropical sunset, 
the mainsails and foresails were unshipped with 
the masts, and hung over the bushes for a shelter, 
as they had concluded to pass the night on the 
Key. Before this impromptu tent had been ar¬ 
ranged, it was eight o’clock. It w’as a fine night, 
and a slight breeze rolled gentle waves upon the 
sands with a musical intonation. 

The party were stretched on the beach, which 
was still warm with the sun’s rays, when the curious 
appearance of the water attracted their attention. 
Wherever a wave broke, or threw off its pearls 
of spray, the water, as if by magic, assumed a 
ghostly, cream-like tint; and as the night grew 
darker the entire sea glowed with a moving, golden 
light. Waves of fire broke upon the beach, drops 
of liquid flame hung upon the bits of coral or 
dripped from them like streams of molten lava. 

“There is an uncommon sight,” said Professor 
Howard, rising and walking toward the water. 

Soon the whole party was wading in what seemed 
to be a gleaming sea of fire that fairly blazed at 
every step; and, as they walked along, splashing the 
water right and left, the effect was indescribable. 

Professor Howard now proposed that they row 
out to study this phenomenon. The rowboat was 
shoved off, and, jumping aboard, they pulled out¬ 
ward through a blaze of fire that, with every dip 
of the oars, seemed, as Vail said, “ to light up the 
sea all around.” 

Taking a tall specimen-glass. Professor Howard 
filled it from the sea of fire, and placed it on a 
thwart where all could see it. 

“ Now you can see what makes the light,” he 
said, pointing out numbers of round animalculae. 
** They are minute jelly-fishes called Noctiluca; 
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the light probably comes from a fatty substance 
they secrete. See how the light changes. Some¬ 
times you catch a blue or yellow gleam, and then 
it deepens to a rich green.” 

“ Here is something that looks like a red-hot 
moon,” said Woodbury, who was leaning over the 
side. The boat had now drifted out over the coral 
into thirty feet of water; and, following Woodbury’s 
gesture, they saw a most beautiful object. Far 
below them appeared an oblong body of the most 
vivid brightness. Now it seemed to glow with a 
golden yellow, and then it changed to blue, orange, 
and white. So powerful was the light that for 
many feet around a bright halo lighted up the 
water. The boys were speechless with admira¬ 
tion. The object was slowly coming nearer; a 
school of sardines darted by like shadowy ghosts, 
their delicate forms showing almost as clearly as 
if in the noonday sun. 

Professor Howard broke the surprised silence of 
his pupils, “ It is the Pyrosomay' he said. Then, 
carefully inserting his large glass in the water, he 
dexterously caught the blazing animal and placed 
it in the boat. 

“ You need no gas when you have these lamps,” 
said Hall, laughing. Indeed, the faces of all in 
the boat were illuminated as by a strong light, 
and Eaton easily read a line or two from a news¬ 
paper he had in his pocket and, passing it around, 
enabled all the group to say that they had read by 
the light of an animal. 

“ This Pyrosoma is in fact a colony of simple 
ascidians,” said the Professor. “ It is made up of 
thousands of animals allied rather to the worms 
than to the mollusks. The colony or house is, 
as you see, cylinder-shaped, and ordinarily moves 
in the direction toward which its closed end is 
pointed.” 

This curious living cylinder was some two inches 
long, by four in circumference, and open at one 
extremity, and the boys were greatly interested in 
the Professor’s explanation of the structure of so 
singular a light-house of the sea. 

The boat slowly drifted to shoal water again, 
and now the scene below them was still more ani¬ 
mated. Here a small Pyrosoma was moving about 
in a basin formed of leaf and branch corals, throw¬ 
ing a beautiful light among the branches, lighting 
up the homes of the Zoophytes, and making the 
fishes cast dark shadows. Scores of delicate Me^ 
dusce moved up and down, or in and out, with as 
many different motions, each gleaming with a sub¬ 
dued, steady light. 

“ They are like satellites revolving around a 
larger planet, are they not ? ” said the Professor. 
“ They may well be called the light-houses of the 
sea, as one of you suggested.” 
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The bottom of the ocean looks as if it were a 
view through some wonderful kaleidoscope^” said 
Ramsey- 

** But wl^t is that inquired Ludlow, pointing 
toward an irregular piece of brilliancy, resting on 
the sand. 

'‘Touch it with the grains. Bob,”said Professor 
Howard ; “I can not make it out exactly.” 

Bob Carrington carefully touched the luminous 
object with the spear tips. It bent aw^ay and seemed 
to glow with fresh vigor, 

“ Why, it is a gorgonia—a sea-fan," the Pro¬ 
fessor announced- “ I have read that they were 
phosphorescent, but have never observed it" 

Taking the grains from Carrington, he struck 
at the root of the gorgonia, and wrenched it from 
the bottom. Then, bringing it to the surface, he 
held it where they could see and admire the rich, 
golden-green light it gave out The gorgonia 
ivas formed like a net-work — or reticulated, as it 
is called — and the little interstices seemed to 
form darker spots which, as the fan moved to and 


fro, appeared to cause a change of color. Waves 
of green and yellow, in various shades, followed 
each other over their surfaces at every moment. 

On some heads of porites, a kind of coral, several 
small, stationary spots were observed which Profes¬ 
sor Howard thought might come from the Pkolas^ 
a boring bivalve, and said to be a light-giver. 

And thus, surrounded by these wonderful crea¬ 
tures, the boat floated along. 

At last the Professor exclaimed, looking at his 
watch by the light of the Pyrosoma that still 
glowed luminously, “ Why, I declare, boys, it is 
twelve o*cIock. We must return to our camp — 
such as it is- Pull for our ‘ tent on the beach/ " 
The boat was manned and the boys bent to 
their oars, rowing their course silently through a 
golden river of their own boat's making. 

They were soon ashore, the light-givers were laid 
aside for alcohol baths on the morrow, and, not 
long after, the tired party were fast asleep and 
rested quietly until morning on their mangrove 
beds in the open air. 
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